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TOM OBJECTS TO MAC RE-ENTERING TUE HOUSE, 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA TIIIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XX1I,—“ HOME, SWEET HOME!” 

‘ , for I was tired; an dreamec 
I stzpr soundly, for I tired; and I d 1 
many dreams; some sweet and pleasant, some 
troublous and turbulent. The pleasant dreams I 
surely need not describe—they can easily be ima- 
gined; but those visions passed away. ‘The terrible 
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tragedy of the sharks was vividly re-enacted. Then 
Iwas standing on the top of the John Crow, pelt- 
ing the moon with crabs, which would keep falling 
back on my own head. I felt half smothered; 
and I panted and struggled, and strove furiously 
to disengage myself from the crabs, but could not: 
they bore me to the earth—they clung to my throat 
—they looked into my cyes and laughed. Sud- 
denly the scene changed once more. Cuffy and 
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Dando were beating each other. I rushed to sepa- 
rate them; they danced around me, laughing and 
singing. Then I a disposed to move off. How 
I strove to run away! ! but my legs seemed tied to- 
gether! I eould move neither hand nor foot. I 
tried to seream for help, but could not; my tongue 
was tied as fast as my legs. Some one from be- 
hind seized me by the shoulders and shook me 
violently; I struggled hard to turn round, and in 
struggling I awoke. 

A figure was standing by my bedside, wrapped 
from head to foot ina dark cloak ; E for an instant I 
did not know whether I was awake or asleep—who 
was it? T rubbed my eyes and looked again. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, for waking you; sure 
and it wasn’t easy, amy way, fer you sleep sound, 
though not over quietly.” 

“ Ah! is that you? what is the matter ?” 

“Oh, not much.” Macnamara laughed. “You'll 
laugh too,” he said, “when you hear what. it is: 
but how you did fight in your sleep, Mr. Brook ; 
I was afraid something would be wrong with you, 
and so I took the liberty ef shaking you a bat, for 
T couldn’t waken you by sereeching.” 

“ Sereeching! Ob, it was you who shook me, 
then ?” 

“ Fo be sure—who else 2” 

“ Well, Mv. Macnamara, and now that I am 
awake, what ean I do for you?” T said. 

“ Just be kind cnough to comehere,” he answered, 
going to the window. 

I sprung out of bed and followed him. 

The first thing I saw was Tomlying in thedoor- 
way of the book-keeper’s office, apparently fast asleep. 
“ Be geod enough to call your dog,” said Mac. 

I whistled, Tom pricked up his ears, opened his 
eyes, saw me directly opposite him, smaled good 
morning, and, trotting up te the window, jumped 
into the room. 

“'Phank you,” said Mae; “FI tell you all about 
it at breakfast time.” He left the room. 

T eould not make if out at all. Hack Ton and 
Mac: been quarreling ?—not at all likely ; 'Yonz was 
the most good-natured of dogs, and besides, he 
showed no antipathy to the book-keeper when he 
saw him in my room. “'Tom, what have you been 
at?” I. said. 
occupation of snapping at the flies as they buzzed 
about his head; every now and then he caught one, 
when he made a face and spit it out agaam; fly- 
flavour was evidently distasteful to. him. 

Llooked at my watch : it was just six o’elock, and 
we did not breakfast till nine; what should I do? 
I could not go to sleep again—that was quite out 
of the question. The sun was shining brightly, 
and the sweet morning air fanned my cheek as 
I stood by the open window. I would dress and 
go out. 

I wandered into the cane fields, in which the 
negroes were already at work. I passed the irre- 
gular line of huts, and soon reached the bush; I sat 
down under the trees and looked out upon the scene 
beforeme. I saw that it was fair—exceedingly rich 
in the abundance of vegetable wealth. On the 


retina of my eyes the gorgeous scenery of the 


tropics was visibly reflec ted, but my mind received 
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not the impression; my thoughts were far, fy 
away. <A large straggling house, a freshly mown 
lawn, the sharpening of the seythe, the note of th 

euckoo, hanging beech-woods, browsing deer, and 
oh! plainer than all, forms and faces well known 
and dearly loved, arose before my mind’s eye with 
startling distinctness. These were the sights and 
these the sounds which filled my heart and flushed 
my cheek. Home, sweet home! what loved me- 
morics, what fond associations gush forth from the 
depths of the heart at the sound of “home.” Who 
has not felt that yearnmeg for the haunts and com- 
panions of his childhood when far away ina strange 
land? Who has not asked himself, as I asked 
myself, “Did I love them enough? did I prize 
and appreciate as they deserved, the blessings, the 
delights of home, when surrounded by all which 
now my heart so yearned for ?” 

Alas! alas! how seldom do we prize as we ought 
the blessings which surround us. Not till they 
are gone—not till they are gone; and then it is 
too late. I am not ashamed to own now, though I 
should have been then, that the tears eame into my 
eyes as all these memories and feelings swept over 
my souL I cleared my throat, blew my nose, (tak- 
ing the opportunity of wiping my eyes as I did go,) 
and, looking round, to be sure-that no one had wit- 
nessed my weakness, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing Harry standing within six feet of me. 

“Hullo! what’s the matter? what have you been 
crying about?” he said, with his usual straightfor- 
ward biandness. 

“Crying!” E said, alumost crying again with 
vexation and simame. If he had said “ weeping,” | 
don’t think I should have cared so much; but 
“ crying”—no one cried but children. I was so in- 
dignant, that E would not answer him, but instead, 
whistled to show how completely at my ease I was 
Harry smiled: I saw him, amd knew why. It was 
because my musical instrument was sadly out of 
tune;. I eould not play twe cemsecutive bars in the 
sane: key. 

FE had evidently nothing for it but to get into a 
temper: it was may solitary ehance of preserving 
my dignity; so I said, im as mde a tone as I could 
assume, looking as fieree the while as an angry 
cock-sparrow at a good-tempered mastiif: “ What 
a fool you are to stamd grimuimge there about no- 
thing! Come, Tom, let’s be off; though you are 
but. a dag, you have more sense than some one | 
know, not a hundred miles off.” 

I got up, or rather attempted to do so, but Harry 
pat his great heavy hand on my shoulder, thereb 
effectually preventing my rising; and, sitting quietly 
down by my side, he said, in the pleasantest of 
voices: “You were so busy with your thoughts 
that, as you sat with your head buried in your 
hands, I fancied you were fast asleep, and I stole 
up as softly as possible, intending to surprise you. 
But when you looked round, I saw tears in your 
eyes. I have no tact, you know, Brook, and I blun- 
dered out at once, what a good diplomatist we uld 
have arrived at after many elaborate figures and 
much rhetoric; but you cannot serious ly think 
| for a moment that I meant to hurt your feelings ; 
| on the contrary, I am anxious to soothe them; 
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and if you don’t mind telling me what it is that 
has distressed you, I will try to do so: at the 
game time,”’ he added, with his usual 
‘you had rather not disclose the cause, we will say 
An more about it.’ 

I told you, at the beginning of these skctches, 
that it was impossible to quarrel with Harry. No 
amount of rudeness, no silly ebullition of temper 
on my part, ever ruffled his. “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” Wounded vanity had led 
me to make a fool of myself. May I say, without 
incurring the charge of vanity afresh, that warm 
feelings, easily touched by kindness, induced me 
to make speedy amends for my fault. My heart 
was in my mouth as I erasped my friend’s hand. 
“You ought to have broken my head, Harry, for 
my pettish insolence; I am thoroughly ashamed 
of myself, and beg your pardon most 2 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense!” he said, interrupting 
my rapid apology; “ but what’s wrong? anything 
I ean set right ?” 

I told him all. Dear, dear old Harry! how 
kindly, how affectionately, how wisely he talked to 
me. “I hope you will never lose that love of home, 
Brook,” he ended by saying: “ depend upon it, the 
man who can either ignore or ridicule the feelings 
which spring from so pure a source, must have a 
bad heart ora weak head. But hullo! what’s that?” 

A tremendous crash of martial music (save the 
mark!) burst upon our ears; and there, before the 
busher’s house, stood Jim Gordon, Jasper, Ring- 
ton, and little Mac, beating drums. and blowing 
trumpets like so many Bedlamites. 





— !” cried Harry, snatching out his watch, 
“it's nine o'clock; who’d have thought it? come 
along.” 


CHAPTER XXIII,—TOM AND MAC. 

“Yr h’ard the music, ye h’ard the music!” 
out the busher, when we came within hail. 

“Oh yes,” said Harry, “we heard the music, 
but we couldn’t quite make out the air.” 

“IT doobt no, I doobt no! the air is a gude air, 
but no’ o’er weel likeit by Soothern bodies,” replied 
Mr. Gordon, looking very knowing, and speaking 
intensely broad Scotch. 

“Well, I confess I was not struck by any pecu- 
liar charm in the air myself,’ laughed Harry. 
“What do you call it, Mr. Gordon ?” 

“In the first place, I’m no’ Mister, but Jim 
Gordon, to my freens; an’ in the next, the air is 
ved ‘The Hunder’ Pipers.’ ” 

“Oh! ‘The Hundred Pipers ;’ 
well; a capital song it is too: 
pipers an’ a’, an’ a’ 
an’ 9,’ 


called 


I know the air 
‘We're a hundred 
we're a hundred pipers an’ a’, 
* sung Harry, in a strong, rich, manly voice. 

“Preceesely so, Captain, the vara air itsel’, 
weel sung’; twas made, ye ken, that time 
English a? rin awa’ awa’.’” 

Jim Gordon poked little Mac in the ribs, and 
chuckled and winked, as much as to “Tm 
down upon the Southron there.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” replied Harry, “I he- 
lieve I should have run away just now, if I had not 
been uncommonly hungry ; it certs ainly is a fearful 
air, the way you played it, Gordon.” 

“ Pair enoo’, fair enoo’ !” cried the bushert ; 
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| a joke an’ make a joke, is no’ a bad maxim. 
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T ken 
many a waur, deed do I! ye can crack a jest as 


weel as a croon I see, Captain. And now to break- 
fast, gentlemen, where I hope we'll find something 
more substantial than the tain or the tither to 
exerceese our jaws upon.” 

During breakfast the busher was pre-eminently 
English: out of compliment to Harry, I believe, 
for whom he had evidently taken an immense 
hiking. 

“ What splendid alligator pears, Gordon!” 
Rington. 
Grove.” 

The busher smiled blandly; he liked to hear his 
belongings praised—who does not ? 

By-the-by, have I described this delicious fruit 
before? If so, please to skip the present descrip- 
tion. The avocado pear, universally called in Jamaica 
the alligator pear, (doubtless for some excellent 
reason, which, however, I am totally at a loss to ex- 
plain,) is in shape very like an Erelish pear of the 
largest size; but there the similitude ceases. The 
skin, of a purplish green, peels easily off, and dis- 
covers a firm, soft, yellow substance within, of 
somewhat the colour and of somewhat the con- 
sistency of well-made butter, for which it is, in 
point of fact, a substitute, the heat in Jamaica 
being too great, except amongst the mountains, to 
admit of successful churning. The alligator pear, 
always cool, thanks to its thick fleshy skin, is soft 
enough to spread on one’s bread, and firm enough 
to cut into slices, and eat by itself. It hasa peculiar 
flavour, which I thought delicious, and T came back 
to butter with regret. 

Breakfast was just over, when I suddenly remem- 
bered the book-keeper’s abrupt appearance by my 
bedside that morning. “ By the by, Macnamara, 
haven’t you a story to tell us P” I asked. 

Mac got as red as fire. “ Yes I have,” he said; 
“and though I know the laugh will be against my- 
self, it’s too good to keep secret.” 

* Out with it, man!” said Gordon; “a good story 
is like a glass of beer, an’ should be taken wi’ the 
froth on: it gets fiat gin it stands long.” 

“ Well,” said Mac, “here goes, then. Last night 
Mr. Brook was kind enough to lend me his dog to 
sleep in my room to kill the rats, which race about 
like a pack of hounds in full cry at times; I’ve 
seen a dozen of ’em of a moonlight night, and 
many a boot and book I’ve flung at their heads, 
and once I knocked a big fellow over, but he got 
away. Well, as there was a grand moon last night, 
I felt sure the dog would catch some of the scam- 
pering thieves by their heads or their tails as they 
whisked past.” 

“ Instead of which, he caught you hy the tail, Mae, 
I’m thinkin’.’ 

“ Not exactly, sir,” 
looking rather foolish. 


said 
*“T could not match those at Golden 





fidectinge and 
* he continued, 


replied Mac, 


“Mr. Brook, 


“brought the dog to my room, and he said—I mind 
Tom—kill rats and 

With that he shut the door and 
Well, Tom stood stock still for a 

bit, listening to his master’s retiring footsteps, and 
| when they died away he walked slowly round the 
office, sniffing at the rat holes; 
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he knows what he is here for.’ After a while he 
goes into the bed-room, which joins the office, 
gentlemen; and when he had taken a good look at 
that, he comes back, jumps on to the sofa, and, 
scratching till I was afraid he would scratch a hole 
in it, he flops down and curls himself up into a round 
ball, heaving a deep sigh of satisfaction; as much 
as to say, ‘Iam very comfortable; good-night to 
you.’ I went up to him, and, patting his great 
muscular back, ‘Good night, old fellow,’ I said, and 
then I went into my bed-room and turned in. 

“I watched as long as I could manage to keep 
awake, in hopes of seeing the rats, but not one ap- 
peared; I really believe they knew the dog was 
there. At length my eyelids would not keep open 
any longer: they felt as heavy as lead—down, down, 
down they sunk, and I fell fast asleep. I slept 
soundly, and whether any rats came or not I couldn’t 
tell. 

* Suddenly I awoke with a start, and sat up in 
my bed. The moon was still shining, and I could 
see Tom’s white body still curled up on the sofa; 
but his head was erect, and he was looking about 
him. He had heard something too, then? I 
was sure some noise or other had woke me up. 
‘Perhaps the rats are coming at last,’ I thought. 
There it is again! No, it is not rats, and it is 


outside; what can it be? there is some one in the 
yard. 

“ T jumped out of bed, thrust my feet into my slip- 
pers, and throwing an old boat-cloak over my shoul- 
ders, I opened the outer door as gently as I could, 
and looked cautiously forth. 


I saw, or thought 
I saw, a figure disappear round the corner of the 
boiling-house. I seized hold of a big ‘ supple- 
jack,’ and rushed after it as swiftly and as silently 
as possible. I am sure I wasn’t many seconds 
behind it when I reached the back of the building ; 
but no sign nor token of any one could I see. 

“T hurried on, and I wandered about, round and 
round the stables, and the trash-house, and the hos- 
pital ; and I searched and searched till I was tired 
of looking; but not a ghost of a figure, good or 
bad, was there. It’s my belief it was a ghost, if it 
was anything. Well, at last I gave it up, and 
returned to the house. As I came near, I saw 
Master Tom lying on the threshold with his head 
between his paws, scemingly fast asleep; but he 
was wide awake! I walked quietly up, and was 
just going to step nately over him, when whew! 
such a savage growl, and such a look! I started back 
as if I'd been shot. Surely the dog didn’t know 
me: the long cloak deceived him: but he’d know 
my voice. ‘Tom, Tom,’ I said, ‘Tom, old fellow; 
good dog, good dog.’ And I advanced once more; 
but the moment I offered to pass him, he lifted up 
his head and showed his teeth in a fashion I didn’t 
fancy. ‘What has come over the brute at all!’ 
says I, losing patience; for I had been feeding him 
all day, and we were great friends. So I tried 
once more; and when he growled at me, I raised 
my supple-jack and bawled ont, ‘Get out of that, 
you rascal! go along with you!’ and I made as 
though I would strike him. 

“Och, sure, and if I did! it was nearly eaten 
I was. The dog sprung to his feet; he didn’t growl 
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this time, but every bristle on his back was stand- 
ing up as stiff as a poker, his eyes flashed fire, 
and I thought every minute he’d have me by the 
throat. I lowered my stick and my tone quicker 
than I’d raised them, and, taking a long breath, 
I felt greatly relieved in my mind when the 
dog laid down, and put his head between his paws 
again. 

* What would I do next ? 
all night. Ill try what a little ‘soft-sawder’ will 
do. With that, I began, in the most fascinating 
voice I could command, to pacify and praise the 
beast; I called him all the most affectionate and 
beautiful names I could lay my tongue to. You'd 
have thought I had just kissed the blarney-stone, 
the way I soaped him over! But I might as well 
have ‘saved my breath to cool my porridge ;’ the 
dog paid no more attention to me than if he had 
been cut out of stone; he never so much as lifted 
his head, till I offered to pass him once more; 
when up it comes, the white tecth gleaming and 
the eyes glittering as fierce as ever. 

* Well, gentlemen, I was forced to give in, for 
I couldn’t get in. And where would I sleep? 
that was the question! I didn’t like to wake 
Mr. Brook, and ask him to call his dog off: to tell 
the truth, I was partly ashamed to do so, and didn’t 
like to disturb him either. And so I just crept 
into the trash-house, and I rolled myself up in my 
cloak; and I should have done well enough, but 
the rats, bad luck to them, the minute I dozed off 
a bit, raced over me like cart-horses. If there 
was one rat in my house, there were fifty there! 
I tossed and tumbled, and abused all the rats and 
all the dogs that ever were born, for I was as tire 
as a dog myself, and couldn’t get a wink of sleep. 

“ At last I could bear it no longer; I jumped up 
and came here, determined to wake Mr. Brook. f 
passed Tom, who was stillat his post; but I didn’t 
go near him—I knew it was no use. Mr. Brook 
called his dog away, and I went home and dressed ; 
and that’s all. Only I should like to know,” turn- 
ing to me, “ why the dog served me so?” 

Instead of answering him, I burst out laughing, 
in which all the others joined, including Mac 
himself. It was too absurd; and the way Mac 
told it, with his racy Irish brogue, and his comical 
humorous expression (both impossible to describe), 
made it ten times more so. 

As for the busher, his pent-up mirth exploded 
in a loud “Haw, haw, haw! did ever man hear 
the like! to be kepit oot 0’ your ain hoose the hale 
nicht by your best freend!” He walked rapidly 
up and down the verandah, muttering to himself, 
and breaking out into a fresh explosion every 
time he caught sight of Macnamara. “The pu 
laddie, the puir laddie! wi’ his supple-jack; ho! 
ho! haw! an’ his gran’ words, an’ his big looks; 
haw! haw! haw! to be scared awa’ fra’ his am 
bed !” 

“Mister Gordon! you’d have been scared too, 
had you been in my place, big as you are!” cried 
Mac, indignantly. 

At this juncture Tom, the unconscious cause of 
all this mirth, laid his head on Macnamara’s knee, 
and looked smilingly and wistfully in his face, wag- 
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ging his tail the while, by way of emphasis to his 
friendly feelings. 

“Look at that, now! look at that, now!” cried 
Mac, giving Tom the piece of broiled chicken on 
which he had evidently set his affections; “he 
was ready to eat me last night, and now “is 

“He eats your breakfast,” laughed Rington. 

“But how is it, Mr. Brook, that he is such 
friends with me in the daytime, and so savage at 
night? I cannot understand it at all, at all! for 
I never did a thing to anger him.” 

“T think I can explain it,’ I said. “In the 
first place, I feel that your misfortunes are in a 
great measure owing to my negligence in not 
having warned you against leaving your room 
during the night, and I beg to apologize for not 
having done so; but the fact is, I never thought of 
it; and, for the matter of that, I had no reason for 
thinking you would.” 

* And I wouldn't, only for that ghost—bad luck 
toit! Couldn’t it come and go without making a 
noise about it!” 

“Well, but you see, I didn’t take ghosts into 
consideration, as it seems I ought to have done. 
But, with regard to Tom’s unfriendly behaviour to 
you, it is easily explained. The nature of the bull- 
dog, or bull-terrier—it is all one—is to guard what- 
ever he is put in charge of; whether it is a hat or a 
house, it is no matter: as long as they are under his 
protection he will allow no one to touch the one or 
enter the other. Now, Tom was placed in your 
house to guard it: he knew that perfectly well. 
His duty was to prevent any one froin coming in, 
Lut not to prevent you from going out. As for the 
rats, if they had paid him a visit, he would have 
caught them if he could; but they were of no account 
in his canine mind: his one grand object was, as 
{ have said, to guard the house; and consequently, 
when you left it, you became an enemy—one to be 
xept at a distance. 
‘viendly with you to-day as he was yesterday ; but 
he would serve you the same to-night as he did 
last night, under similar circumstances, for he does 
not know you well enough to allow of his violating 
his natural instincts on your behalf. After all, he 
is but a dog, you know; and he didn’t rightly 
comprehend that you were the legitimate master of 
the place; so I hope you will forgive his rude be- 
haviour.” 

“Forgive him! I like him all the better for it, 
now I know the reason why,” said Mac, who was 
the best tempered fellow in the world. “I wish 
L had one like him, eh! Tom, old fellow!” and he 
chucked him another bit of the broil, which was 
graciously and dexterously received. 

“Come,” said Rington, starting up, “the best 
friends must part, and I really must be off.” 

“Ye're not going to walk to Bath in the face of 
yon sun? ye'll be fried alive, man!” remonstrated 
the busher. 

“TI don’t care for the sun; and I am not going 
to walk. I stole a march on you, Gordon, last 
night, and sent off Joe, Nim, and the lads, before 
daylight, to fetch our horses and traps from Bath; 


and there they are snug in your stable.” 


The busher declared it was too bad; but Mat | ments. 
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said he really had business at Golden Grove, which 
must be attended to. 

“Weel, weel! Ill no’ say that business before 
pleasure is no’ a gude rule,” said Gordon, as Ring- 
ton rode off, shouting at the top of his voice, “ Let 
me know when Blue Mountain Peak is to come 
off.” 

We required very little pressing to stay where 
we were till towards evening. By this arrange- 
ment we avoided the heat of the day, and enjoyed 
a delicious second breakfast, thanks to our over- 
night friends the land crabs, the flavour of which 
surpasses in richness and delicacy anything I ever 
tasted, either fish, flesh, or fowl. 

We parted from Jim Gordon, and his satellite 
little Mac, with great regret. 

“You must pay us another visit, gentlemen, or 
Tll no’ believe ye’ve likeit this ain o'er wecl,” were 
the busher’s last words, as he shook us warmly by 
the hand. 

We promised to do so; and we also extracted 
a promise from both of them to visit us in camp. 
We had a lovely ride home. ‘The sun was set, 
and all nature was hushed as we entered St. Cathe- 
rine’s Gap; but the glow in the west lighted us on 
our way, the calm pale moon looked down upon 
us, and the cool land breeze fanned our checks as 
we rode into camp. And thus ended one of the 
pleasantest excursions I ever made, cither in 
Jamaica or elsewhere. 





A VISIT TO MONTENEGRO. 


PART II. 


To return to our friend Signor Toni, who, in spite 
of all his efforts to disguise it, had an expression 
of profound melancholy about him which elicited 


our deepest sympathy. In the midst of our con- 
versation, the sound of a persou walking with a 
crutch was heard in the corridor by which we had 
entered, on which Toni cried abruptly, “Il Signor 
Cavaliere !” 

In answer to our inquiries as to who the Signor 
Cavalicre might be, we were informed that he was 
the Secretary of State, the minister of the interior 
and the exterior, in a word, the factotum of the 
Viadika, and that the title he bore was awarded 
him in consequence of a Russian order with which 
he was decorated. The presiding genius of Monte- 
negro was about to appear before us. 

The Cavaliere Milacovich was a thin, sickly-look- 
ing young man, lame of one leg from his birth, and 
walking with a crutch. His features were regular, 
and might have been handsome, had they not been 
spoiled by a suspicious and inquisitive expression 
which they habitually wore. He saluted us most 
graciously, but in a manner which declared, as 
plainly as words could have said it, that he would 
rather hear what we had to say before he com- 
mitted himself by speaking. A cautious diploma- 
tist was Il Signor Cavalicre, who evidently liked 
listening better than talking. He whispered to our 
friend the cook, who speedily produced some coffee, 
and, what was no less acceptable, some dry gar- 
The one with which I was favoured was & 
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kind of dressing-gown of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold and lined with fur. We were informed 
that these garments belonged to the Vladika, and 
that his Eminence requested we would honour him 
by wearing them until our own were dry. (My 
friend Toni afterwards told me that the one I wore 
had belonged to a Turkish pacha whom the Mon- 
teneerins had killed and stripped, and that I would 
find some spots of its late owner’s blood still on the 
dressing-gown !) 

The Cavaliere Milacovich then asked us, in a tone 
which left no doubt of the unseasonableness of the 
hour we had chosen to visit the Montenegrin court, 
what time we thought would be most convenient 
for us to present ourselves to Monsignores the 
Viadika. JI answered that we would leave that 
entirely to the pleasure of his Eminence; adding, 

‘that if it could be managed that night we should 
prefer it, as the bad weather, which had delayed our 
wrival till so late that evening, might compel us to 
quit Cetigne very early in the morning, for fear of 
our being overtaken by darkness amongst the rocky 
passes of Monte Sella. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion, the secretary declared that he would go imme- 
diately and inquire the pleasure of Monsignore. 
He left us, and the length of time he was away 
proved that the question whether we should be re- 
ceived that night, or whether the high honour 
should be reserved for the morning, was the subject 
of considerable debate. The answer of the Viadika 
was, that “he fancied we had better not take the 
trouble of presenting ourselves that evening, as he 
had no doubt we must be very much fatigued 
already”—an agreeable specimen of Montenegrin 
politeness, and of the etiquette prevailing at the 
court of Cetigne. 

We had now abundant time to watch the culinary 
operations of the Soyer of Cetigne. Toni was here, 
there, and everywhere at once. From every corner 
of that spacious kitchen he produced, as if by 
magic, and with a rapidity that reminded me of the 
movements of a conjuror, something required for 
the meal he was preparing: meat here; there vine- 
gar; somewhere else pepper and salt; from another 
corner, herbs, onions, ete. Mearwhille, the Signor 
Milacovich kept limping in and out of the apart- 
ment, asking us countless questions, giving orders 
in a low voice to Toni, and from time to time con- 
versing in whispers with some mysterious person 
outside, whose footsteps we heard continually ap- 
proaching and receding from the kitchen-door. 
It was evident that periodical reports concerning 
ourselves were being made to the Vladika, and that 
the arrival of two Austrian officers at so advanced 
an hour of the evening had caused no slight sensa- 
tion. I had no doubt Monsignore believed we had 
some official mission or other, if he could only find 
out what. 

However, 
Viadika and his friends round the kitchen fire 
drawing near, we were requested to retire to the 
room prepared for us. The kitchen, in which we 
had been till now, formed a portion of the ancient 
monastery. We were now taken to the new one, 
close adjoining. Here, after being shown into our 
bed-room, which was a comfortable, well-furnished 


the time for the assembling of the 
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apartment—much such a one as is found in coo 
continental inns—we were escorted to another room, 
where we found dinner laid for us. Our lone 
journey had given us an appetite, which enabled 
us to do full justice to the results of Toni’s art, 
The dinner was, in fact, an excellentone. If it had 
a fault, it was a lack of variety in the materia}, 
The soup was made of mutton, and was followed 
by a vagout of sheep's liver; after which came a: 
entremet of smoked mutton, which in turn gaye 
place in succession to boiled mutton, fricasseci 
mutton, and, lastly, roast mutton. The Mont 


neerin wine, though somewhat sour, would not have 


been so bad, had it not tasted quite so strongly o! 

the skin in which it had been kept; a bottle of 
madeira, however, brought on after the soup, was 
unexceptionable. But the grand effect was pro- 
perly kept till the last. A bottle of real French 
champagne, served by a Monicnegrin in the very 
heart of Montenegro, and opened by a Montenegrin, 

(who actually made the oak fly in the most ap- 
proved manner,) such I may well call a dramati 

effect. I fancied that the three peasants who waited 
upon us had reckoned beforehand on the effect to be 
produced on us, for at the moment when the cork 
flew in the air, they exchanged triumphant glances 
with each other. 

On our return to our bed-room, we were once 
more favoured with the company of Signor ‘Toni, 
who came to offer us his services, and who kept us 
in conversation for upwards of half an hour. From 
him we learned that the billiard-room of Monsig- 
nore contained a large collection of weapons of al 
kinds, some of them trophies obtained in wav, and 
many of them pledges. ‘That year had been avery 
barren one, and, in consequence, many of the 
Montenegrin heads of families had been compelled 
to borrow money from their monarch, and the 
Viadika took their arms as security for repayment. 
A glimpse was thus afforded us of the internal 
politics of Montenegro. The Viadika, though no- 
minally his power was limited by a senate, reigneil 
in fact as an absolute monarch, thanks to an 
allowance of upwards of £4000 a year from the 
Russian Emperor. He possessed thus the mo- 
nopoly of all the ready money in the province, for 
the trade carried on at the bazaar of Cattaro re- 
sembled barter rather than buying and selling. The 
Viadika was thus master of the situation. He was 
the sovereign pawnbroker of the state, and possessed 
the means of disarming his subjects when he chose. 

Our friend Toni informed us that amongst the 
weapons in the billiard-room were some of Austrian 
make, which probably accounted for the refusal of 
the Vladika to receive our visit that evening while 
at his billiards. He also spoke-to us of a certain 
Cavaliere Georgio, a brother of the Vladika, who 
was vice-president of the senate, and resided in the 
new monastery. He had been several years an 
officer in the Russian service, and wore a Russia 
order, and, it was said, was very jealous of bis 
brother’s power, while the Vladika, in return, had 
little confidence in his brother’s loyalty or Ane 
In addition to the personages I have mentioneé, 
the Vladika contained several priests, 
in the old monastery. A Frenchms!, 
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whose name I have forgotten, had formerly resided 
at the court, giving lessons in French to Monsig- 
nore. The Vladika had, moreover, his guard of 
honour (the “ perianizas’’), and a large retinue of 
servants, some Montenegrins, and the rest Austrian 
deserters, though the latter, Toni assured us, had 
not much chance of getting on, unless, like himself, 
they could turn their hands to anything. 

The Vladika had his state printing office, whence 
emanated a species of almanack, published yearly, 
and the poems of Monsignore himself. For you 
must know he was a poet, thongh the slanderous 
tongues of Montenegro did say that the Cavaliere 
Milacovich was in reality the author of the Vladika’s 
poetry. However, that’s no business of ours. 

The perianizas, 


men, the tallest and finest fellows in the country ; 
a set of giants, in a uniform very similar to that of 
the spahis in Algeria. A portion of this corps 
was always on duty at the monastery; and the 
bed-chamber of the Vladika was guarded day and 
night by two of these giants. T he regular military 
force of Montenegro, called the “guard of the 
country,” vas Seviiet into five corps, one for each 
of the “ nahias,” or districts, into which the country 
Was Mey out. It was commanded by five 

“captains,” each of whom was the civil and military 
governor of his own “nahia,” and was intrusted 
with raising the taxes, and arming the troops of 
the district, by order of the sovercign. 

The senate, composed of twelve members, served 
merely to give a kind of legal and constitutional 
air to the absolute commands of the Vladika—in 
no degree to interfere with them. In fact, the 
only limit to the absolute power of the sovercign 
was his constant — of conspiracies. As Russia 
has been said to be under “an absolute monarchy 
limited by regicide,” so the government of Monte- 
negro, at the time of which I am speaking, was 
“an absolute monarchy limited by conspiracies.” 

A few days only before my arrival at Cetigne, 
two Montencerins had been executed on the plain 
in front of the two monasteries—as I may say, 
under the windows of the Vladika. Our friend 
Toni told me the poor wretches belonged to a 
family whish had given umbrage to Monsignore, 
and consequently there was little difficulty in pro- 
curing their condemnation by the senate—devotod 
a3 it was to the Vladika. It will not, perhaps, be 
wiinteresting if I tell you something of the manner 
in which executions were conducted at Cetigne, as 
related to me by my friend the Croat captain, of 
whom I have already spoken. He had, on one 
occasion, passed the night at Cetigne, and he 
witnessed the cxecution of two luckless Monte- 
hegrins the next morning, from the windows of 
the room where he was breakfasting with the 
Vladika, who, smiling and sipping his coffee mean- 
while, expressed his “regret that his guest should 
be obliged to see such a sight at breakfast time! 
The captain described the execution as follows. 

About a hundred men of the “guard of the 
country” were ordered to execute the sentence of 
death passed by the senate on the two culprits. 
The soldiers were placed in a line a short distance 


the guard of honour of the | 
Montenegrin sovereign, consisted of thirty picked | 








one from the other, and were armed with the long 
musket, which is the principal weapon of the 
Montenegrins. About fifty yards in front of the 
line was a large white stone, which marked the 
distance the culprits were allowed to run before 
the soldiers were permitted to fire. My Croatian 
friend told me that the gloomy silence and the 
savage solemnity which reigned over this long line 
of executioners were something terrible. The two 
victims were led out by a guard of the perianizas 
from the old monastery, their hands tied behind 
them, their long black hair streaming in the wind, 
and their faces pale as death. They were placed 
in front of the chain of marksmen about the centre 
of the line; their guards turned them once round, 
then pushed them forwards towards the white 
stone, crying, “Run! run!” I need not tell you 
the poor wretches did their best to run accordingly, 
as fast as their hands, bound behind them, would 
allow them. The moment they reached the fatal 
stone every musket was discharged at them, and 
they fell, each pierced with a score of bullets. I 
have been told that on several occasions the culprits 
have managed to get off safe and sound, or but 
slightly wounded, in this race with death, and have 
gained the Turkish frontier, but I think this could 
only be the case when the culprits chanced to 
possess the sympathy of their executioners; besides, 
it was said that the Vladika, in order to provide 
against such sympathies, was accustomed to place 
certain of, his perianizas, men upon whom he 
could depend, amongst the firing party. 

It is not difficult to explain the origin of this 
singular mode of execution, when it is known that 
in Montenegro, as in Corsica, the “ vendetta” is an 
established institution. Suppose a man to be 
found who would consent to execute the sentence 
on a culprit condemned to death, that man would 
have no possible chance of escaping the vendetta— 
a sacred heritage in the family of the party 
executed; whereas, by the mode employed at 
Cetigne the vendetta is impossible, since, of the 
hundred executioners, no one can say whose bullets 
struck the victim down. 

But once more to return to our conversation 
with Signor Toni, who was now about quitting us 
for the night. We asked him if it were true, as 
we had been told at Cattaro, that close by the new 
monastery there was a kind of castle, on which were 
displayed as a war-trophy the heads of forty Turks 
stuck upon lances. 

Toni answered with a smile, “ You have but to 
open your window to-morrow morning, and you will 
see the Pin-cushion !” 

“The Pin-cushion!” This exclamation, which 
we both uttered simultancously, remained unre- 
sponded to, for Toni had already left the room. 
The idea of passing the night in such close proxi- 
mity to a trophy so barbarous, was not a pleasant 
one; but, tired out with our long day’s journey, 
we were very soon wrapped in a deep and refreshing 
sleep, forgetting allabout Vladika, Toni, Pin-cushion 
and all. 

In the morning our curiosity was satisfied. Day- 
light revealed to us all the surrounding objects 
which were hidden from our view the night before, 
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and, amongst others, we observed the Pin-cushion. 
By the side of the old monastery, a building much 
resembling a nobleman’s mansion of the seventeenth 
century, we saw upon a rising hill the castle about 
which we had made inquiry. It was simply a kind 
of tower unfinished, and surmounted, instead of a 
roof, by the forty ‘Turks’ heads, stuck upon forty 
wooden spears. ‘Toni’s name for it was not in- 
appropriate. Seen from a distance, these human 
heads stuck upon lances certainly did resemble 
pins inacushion. The word “castle,” applied to 
it, to be sure savoured something of exaggeration, 
it being no more than a small round fort command- 
ing the plain; but no doubt the word was not 
without its use in making it sound more formidable 
to its ‘Turkish neighbours, who might feel inclined 
some day to pay a visit to the territories of the 
Vladika. 

The new monastery, in which we passed the 
night, and which was built by the Vladika then 
reigning, was more like a barrack, or perhaps an 
hospital, than anything else. On quitting it, to 
obtain a nearer view of the so-called “castle,” we 
were at once joined by the Cavaliere Milacovich, 
who expressed the greatest astonishment on learn- 
ing our intention. 

“T cannot conceive,” he said, “ how any one can 
choose to look at such horrors! For my own 
part,” he added, “I always run away when any 
heads are brought into Cetigne; and I have never 
seen one of them but from a distance.” 

His countenance, however, while he spoke be- 
trayed a very different feeling from that implied 
by his words. There was an uneasiness, but it 
was not caused by horror at the spectacle before 
us. I fancy I divined his thoughts. He was 
asking himself, “Is it not possible that these two 
officers have been sent here to ascertain whether 
there are any heads of Austrian soldiers enriching 
the exhibition of Cetigne ?” 

On returning to our room, we were informed 
that Monsignore the Vladika was about to honour 
us with a visit. Immediately afterwards the door 
opened and a giant entered, accompanied by Signor 
Milacovich. We were in presence of the Vladika. 
He saluted us, and then left it to us to open the 
conversation, just as his secretary had done the 
night before. ‘The Vladika’s features were any- 
thing but captivating. They were broad, with 
small piercing eyes, a pale complexion, and thin 
black beard, the Sclavonic type decidedly marked, 
and an expression which spoke of cunning rather 
than frankness or courage. He wore the dress of 
a civilian ; but his immense cossack trowsers, com- 
pared with the inexpressibles of ordinary men, 
were as the gigantic relics of the mammoths to 
the skeletons of animals of our own degenerate 
days. His feet were, as regards size, quite adequate 
to support his unwieldy bulk. His coat, buttoned 
to the throat, was large even for him, and hung 

‘about his body like clothes put out to dry. He 
wore on his head a Turkish fez, around which a 
silk handkerchief was wound in form of a turban. 
Vo complete the portrait of his Eminence, I should 
tell you that he kept his hands in his trowsers 
pockets, and seemed incapable of standing still a 
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single moment. The whole time of our interview 


he kept up a continual movement, which I could 
only liken to iLat of a caged tiger or leopard. He 
was a bachelor, as, being a bishop of the Independ. 
ent Greek Church, and moreover a monk, he was not 
permitted to marry, though the inferior priests of 
He spoke Russian, Illyrian, 


his religion may do so. 
and French. 

To my question of how he enjoyed himself at 
Vienna, which city, as I knew, he had twice Visited, 
he gave a half evasive reply, and at once turned the 
conversation to another subject. It appeared that 
the Austrian capital was by no means attractive 
in his eyes. On my venturing to compliment him 
on the celebrity which the “ Hermit of Cetigne” 
enjoyed as a poet, his answers were almost equally 
evasive, while his secretary, Signor Milacovich, kept 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, like a maiden 
blushing at a compliment bestowed on her. 

“Tam no longer of an age for poetry,” exclaimed 
the Vladika; “ youth is the period of poetic aspira- 
tions. Moreover,” he added, “our poetry belongs, 
so to speak, to the whole people rather than to a 
single poet.” 

LI asked him what style of poetry his was. He 
answered promptly and decisively, “ Our poetry is 
exactly similar to Homer's.” 

This reply leaving nothing further to be desired, 
we changed the subject. His Eminence addressed 
some questions to us in his turn, but on subjects 
of no particular interest; and the audience, which 
had lasted half an hour, was at an end. 

We afterwards paid a visit to Signor Milacovich 
in his apartments in the old monastery, with which 
visit, to judge from his very cordial reception of us, 
he seemed highly flattered. I need not tell you 
that we did not omit to distribute tolerably sub- 
stantial parting gifts amongst the servants, es- 
pecially to poor Toni, who had done the honours 
of Cetigne so successfully ; and the delight evinced 
thereat by the poor fellows, money being so scarce 
amongst them, was something touching. 

His Eminence sent word that he would be de- 
lighted to see us once more before our departure, 
and we accordingly were ushered into the Vladika’s 
study, when the first object that attracted our at- 
tention was a life-size portrait of his Majesty the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia. Here we bade adieu 
to the monkish sovereign of Montenegro, who kindly 
gave us one of his perianizas as a guard, ordered 
to conduct us safely as far as Cattaro. This fact, 
however, did not prevent several shots being fired 
at our little party as we passed the plateau of 
Niegusz. It seemed that the very day of our 
arrival at Cetigne, hostilities had broken out be- 
tween the Montenegrins of the fronticr and the 
Albanian peasants of the village to which the two 
muleteers who were with us belonged. 

Spiro Martinovich once more placed himself at 
the head of our party, and we descended Monte 
Sella, not without fatigue, nor yet without danger. 
However, we arrived safe and sound at Cattaro the 
same evening. We had succeeded in our object, 
had explored the éeriw incognita, and, having slept 
off the fatigues incurred, saw no reason to repeut 
of our visit to Montenegro. 
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TRAVELLERS’ BUNGALOW. 


Ix his recently published “ Diary,” Dr. W. H. Rus- 
sell, the “Times ” correspondent, gives the follow- 
ing description of the bungalows of India, which 
supply to travellers the accommodation furnished 
by caravanserais in Syria and inns in Europe. 

“ At Muddenpore, 306 miles from Calcutta, came 
upon S—— and B in the bungalow. ‘<A cock 
was sacrificed,’ to furnish a very tough meal. The 
bungalows, though varying greatly in actual com- 
fort, are all on the same plan. A quadrangular 
building of masonry, one story high, with a high- 
peaked ‘roof of thatch or tiles, projecting so as to 
form porticoes and verandahs. The house divided 
into ‘ suites’ of two, three, or four rooms, pro- 
vided more or less imperfectly with charpoys, deal 
tables, and a very deteriorated tripodic and bipedal 
establishment of chairs. Windows more or less 
damaged as to glass and frames. Doors with per- 
verse views as to their original purposes. Off each 
‘oom, however, is that universal bath-room, and 
the earthen jars of cool water. 
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“ The interior accommoaations of the bungalows 
depend a good deal on their position. None are 
exempt from the visits of travellers; all ought to be 
ready to receive them; but, in point of fact, some 
are naturally much more frequented than others, in 
consequence of their situations being better adapted 
for halting. In some, the whole of the apparatus 
consists ofa broken glass or so; a common earthen- 
ware plate; a knife, of no particular use in cutting 
and a fork of metal, from which one or more of the 
prongs has lapsed. There are no napkins or table- 
cloths; the table is a rude piece of deal. The 
khitmutgar is a dilapidated old man, who placcs 
his hands together in extreme deprecation the 
moment he sces you, and to every question, says, 
‘Nae hai, kodawun.’ (There is none, my lord !) 
But your servant is placing your little private store 
on the table. Your salt and pepper-castors (which 
even go out into society with you under many cir- 
cumstances) are brought forth,-and the death-ery 
of Dame Poulet or Lord Gallus proclaims that you 
will feast on curry speedily. In other bungalows 
there is a full establishment of knives, forks, plates, . 
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dishes, table-covers, and napkins. Pale ale and 
soda-water are not unknown, and the khitmutgar is 
cunning in condiments, and has a store of groceries. 

“The bungalow gencrally stands at a distance of 
twenty or thirty yards from the road, in an inclo- 
sure, which contains the kitchen and sleeping-places 
of the khitmutgar and his servants. The former is 
generally a man of the sweeper caste, a circumstance 
which does not recommend his cookery to fastidious 
old Indians. The government charges eight annas, 
or one shilling, to each traveller for the use of the 
bungalow whilst he halts; and a book is kept in 
which he enters his name, the time of his arrival and 
departure, the amount paid, and any remarks he 
pleases to insert respecting the attendance and state 
of the bungalow. Smallas the charge is, there are 
frequent attempts to evade it. As to refreshments 
supplied by the khitmutgar, there is no rule, and 
he charges as he pleases, or as you may bargain 
with him. 

“These buildings, though in theory open to all, are 
in practice and reality reserved almost exclusively for 
furopeans. I never yet met a native gentleman 
stopping in one. I have looked over the registries of 
many, and found, perhaps in half a dozen instances 
in the space of a year, the name of an Anglicized 
baboo or Parsce merchant, or native prince mscribed 
therein. No, these and all such government works 
are for the white man, and not.for the black. The 
latter buries himself in the depths of some wretched 
bazaar, or in the squalid desolation of a tottering 
caravanserai. There would be as much indignation 
experienced at any attempt on the part of natives to 
use the stageing bungalows, as there is now ex- 
pressed by some Europeans in Calentta at their 
audacity in intruding ; upon ‘ladies and gentlemen’ in 
first-class carriages.” 


THE SHIP SURGEON. 


As, wherever by land or by sea mankind are asso- 
ciated, accident and disease may ina moment strike 
down the stoutest and healthiest, so on board ship 
the surgeon is rated as a very necessary member 
of its company. 

How it was, and why it was, I went to sea may 
be briefly told. Falling ill, wearied by many long 
mouths of arduous application, I betook myself for 
counsel to the old friend of my boyhood, Captain 
Crosstrees. From a very early age I had displayed 
a great interest in all the captain’s narrations. I 
was with him on the solitary island, wrecked and 
cast away, suffering with him and the poor rem- 
nant of his brave crew. I stood by him at the 
helm when he brought his ship through dangerous 
reefs and passes, and strong men closed their eyes, 
fearing the issue. When he lay down with other 
brave men to dic in the abandoned ship, I stood up 
with him and his small band to welcome the saving 
sail as it hove in sight. In short, my predilections 
were all nautical, until a combination of circum- 
stances turned them into other channels, by which 
they became altered but not effaced. 

I knew what the gallant captain would advise 
before [ consulted him; 


judices existed against my taking a voyage 





but, as strong home pre- 
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desirous of having the weight of his opinion to oy. 


dorse my own views. He received me most kindly 
and said that I was not so far gone that the fpes 
sea-breezes could not reach me, sotuiiagheei call 
suggested that whilst a spar or stitch of canya, 
semaieel, I should set them bravely to the fyip 
winds of heaven, and pray for a prosperous voyage, 

Receiving my appointment to a fine merch: an 
ship about to sail for Australia, I shortly afte: 
found myself in the English Channel, under close 
reefs, with a stiff gale blowing. I had never heey 
to sea before, and had therefore no experience o/ 
its effects. As the wind blew more steadily, and 
old mariners rejoiced audibly at the slashing breeze 
which bore the good ship “down channel,” I lost 
my professional legs. 

Demands for aid came in fast and urgent, and 
summoned me hastily from the security of my 
berth, whither I had hastened, whilst servants ani 
stewards called upon me, in the exercise of my duty, 
to obey the loud voices of the indisposed. Sick a: 
heart and sick at stomach, unable to stand and 
unwilling to be aided, I endeavoured to throw som: 
of my old energy into my new position, and mad» 
a most miserable failure. Captain Capstan, wh 
never was ill in his life, received me at my cabin- 
door, and was excited to considerable laughter ai 
my somewhat singular appearance. Voices jerke:! 
out my name spasmodically, as I passed throug! 
the cuddy, and thus I went the round of the dis- 
abled. 

When I entered the cabin of Mrs. Dash, m; 
composure was fairly capsized. I could with diti- 
culty control my laughter; for I found Mrs. Das! 
seated upon the edge of a couch, her hair dis- 
hevelled and streamimg wildly about, whilst her 
head was crowned with a sadly disarranged bor- 
net, adjusted with more haste than propriety; in 
fact, crammed on hind part before, whilst frantically 
retreating from the poop-deck. Her better halflay 
extended in listless stupor, having entered on the 
strife some hours previously and retired vanquished. 
Poor Mr. Buzz, lately so valiant and nautical, wa 
in so pitiable a condition that he loudly demande* 
consolation, both clerical and medical. As the 
former was not forthcoming, I offered the latter. 
and was gratified on returning a few hours later t 
find him in a sweet sleep, forgetful of the ship be 
prophesied was so soon to perish, and of the assisi- 
ance for which he had called so lately and so loud. 

All the remedies which I had at command were 
now almost useless. Stimulants were the most ser- 
viceable, and exercise the best of that class. Butif! 
had recommended that, I should have been despised 
as a most sorry apothecary. Stimulants and seda- 
tives, external and internal, hot fomentation and 
pungent cataplasm, were called in to mitigate the 
pangs of such as were placed hois de combat on this 
their nautical initiation. But for the services o! 
an excellent pharmaceutist, fellow voyager with us, 
I know not how the urgent voices and unruly 
stomachs of that sick multitude had been quieted 
that rough night in the English Channel. This 
kind man, most horribly nauseated, but nobly de 
voted, sat upon the ship's medicine chest, and, 
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crowning himself with a brilliant red night-cap, 
mixed such subtle compounds as we saw good to 
order for the alleviation of the wretched. 

Activity was the best remedy for the sea-malady, 
and, as my duties demanded my presence, I soon 
recovered; though, had I consulted my own incli- 
nation, I should have remained upon my back, and 
thus continued to present the unpleasant spectacle 
of a sea-sick surgeon. 

There were boys down below who had succumbed 
to the influence of the elements, lying curled up in 
their bunks; they moaned over the harsh fate that 
had brought them to so sad a pass, and, making 
prave efforts to imbibe unpleasant potions, pleaded 
piteously to be left alone. I am neither tyrannical 
nor hard-hearted, but I had my duties to fulfil. 
Black letters in bold type had imposed them on 
those suffering people huddled in a heap below, and 
looking so miserable and woe-begone, must be di- 
verted from the pernicious solace to which they 
were having recourse. So, whilst the morning 
was young, and the breeze blew fresh and healthfully 


around, Dick, 'Tom, and Harry, loudly bewailing their | 


hard lot, bore their bedding on deck and exposed it 
tothe influence of the purifying winds. The same 
breeze infused fresh vigour into their frames; and 
when the hour arrived, they ate heartily, because 
they were hungry, and the sun rose no more on 
iheir maladies. 

A young German gentleman had completely 
abandoned himself to the assuaging influence of 
his berth, and might be found “ turned in” in the 
full dress with which he arrived on board. He 
had only volunteered one remark, and that as- 
sumed the shape of a bribe, to the extent of “ five 
pounds,” if the cuddy servant would hail a boat and 
gethim sent ashore! The cuddy servant, how- 
ever, was superior to the offer, and only laughed 
and left him to his woes. 

Thus [commenced to practise the “ healing art” 
at sea, and I hope with all gentleness and tender- 
ness, although I brought upon mysclf considerable 
censure and confusion by threatening a remarkably 
obstinate old gentleman with the largest blister I 
could manufacture, unless he quickly recovered. 
He rose the next day, great in wrath, but hopefully 
restored, declaring to every one that I was indeed 
“most violent in my measures.” When the 
weather moderated, affzirs became more regular and 
comfortable; and the various members of the com- 
pany found their “sea legs,” a discovery by no means 
tmmportant. 

Sailing steadily through the tropics, with the 
tade-winds filling our full spread of canvas, whilst 
seated in the mizen-top, a quict retreat of my 
studious hours, I heard loud voices urgently de- 
manding me. ‘There was something rising above 
those voices, with which my ear was too familiar. 
l could detect the ery of a woman in distress. 
Before I had time to make my appearance, many 
Voices had joined that single one; and, as I de- 
seended, I found myself seized by an excited gentle- 
man, who dragged me into the cabin and pointed 
to his child, breathless and deathlike. I saw at 
nee that, from some cause, it had become as- 





| spars had broken away from their lashings. 








af 


phyxiated. The breathing was inaudible, and had 
apparently ceased; the features were discoloured 
and swollen, and no time, it was evident, was to be 
lost. A tender woman with tearful eyes stood by, 


| trusting implicitly and anxiously to my efforts. 


By means of the timely aid of artificial respiration, 
the lungs were krought to play again, and animation 
was restored. I received that day, from a youn: 
mother, passionate words of gratitude for an only 
child thus given back to her, as it were, from the 
dead. 

Whilst off the Cape of Good Hope it blew 
“great guns,” with ugly seas leaping over us. 
Water-casks, “slush-casks,” hen-coops, and odd 
The 


poop-ladders were carried away by the heavy seas 


! which broke over them, and in the midst of it I 
me, and the laws of health and disease told me that | 


was roused to attend a seaman, who was said to be 
severely injured by being “carried away” with a 
poop-ladder to which he was clinging. I therefore 
draw the following picture of a medical incident at 
sea. 

Summoned to the forecastle at 4 a.t. Man re- 
ported killed, or next door to it. Much impressed 
by the threatening aspect of all around. Day just 
dawning, and a gleam of light faintly streaking the 
horizon, pierces the dense gloom which for many 
hours has surrounded us. The gale roaring hoarsely 
around the spars and cordage, and big seas tum- 
bling hurriedly over the bulwarks, increasing tho 
large mass of water covering the main-deck, and 
occasionally vomited out at the ports as the ship 
lays over. 

Captain Capstan, who had been on deck all 
night, and looked anxious, insisted wpon my taking; 
a “small nip” before I venture for’ard. So Pat 


| O’Scandal, our steward, probably with the best of 


intentions, put into a tumbler what may be an 
“Trish nip,” but of which, all save a fractional part 
remained in his custody. 

I was advised to go bare-legged on my mission, 
as boots were useless to protect me against the 
mass of water rolling across the main-deck; so I 
tucked up my pants above the knees, and, accepting: 
a sou wester from the captain, undertook the journey. 
Being a small man, and weakly, I was no sooner 
outside the cuddy door than the wind sportively 
laid hold of me, and seemed disposed to handle me 
roughly. ‘The waters on deck, and others leaping 
occasionally over the side, entered into the joke, 
and, dashing from side to side, disarranged my 
equilibrium. Heavy casks, still rolling about, pur- 
sued me across the deck, and threatened to crus! 
me, whilst the débris of broken spars and hen- 
coops lay scattered about. I reached the forecastle 
at last, where I was reccived by “ St. Helena 'Tom,” 
just as a heavy sea washed over the bow. His 
powerful arm grasped me; and, as the injured mai 
was below and the ladder had been removed, he 
lifted me gently but easily, as though I had been 
a child, and with a cry of “ Below, there! look out 
for the doctor!’ I was deposited safely in the 
arms of those who surrounded the injured seaman. 

I was gratified to find that he was as much 
alarmed as hurt. He had been stunned by the 
severity of the blow he received, and was bleeding 
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freely from a scalp wound. Although much 
bruised, he had no broken bones; so, with a 
few stitches and strips of plaster, the haemorrhage 
was stayed, and the wounded mariner was specdily 
restored to the list of the able-bodied. 

Whilst in high southern latitudes, amidst turbu- 
lent seas and boisterous weather, we were spoken 
by a ship, which demanded medical aid. Going 
on board, I found her to be a whaler, and learned 
that several of her crew had been killed and her 
commander sadly disabled in an attack upon the 
leviathan of the deep. For weeks that brave man 
had been enduring the agony of a fractured limb, 
without medical assistance on board, and far away 
in southern seas. So the vessel had been put 
about, and was on her way to the Australian coast 
for the aid so much required. Brave men engaged 
in the perils of the whale fishery ought not to be 


sent to sea, far from all hope of assistance, without | 


medical aid being on board. An enterprise so 
generally highly remunerative, ought to demand a 
sufficiency to be snatched from the grasping avarice 
of owners to insure the aid so frequently required. 


This question cannot be unworthy the grave con- | 


sideration of the enlightened and humane legislators 
of New South Wales. Having inspected the limb 
of this long-suffering man, and relieved the un- 


united fracture from its clumsy encasement, adapted | 


by the ship’s carpenter with all tenderness and good 
will, I reset the fracture, and returned laden with 
the grateful thanks which alone I would receiv 
for the service I was glad to render. I say again, 
it is a crying shame that men, exposed to constant 
pevil of life and limb, should be sent into the high 
latitudes of southern seas with no aid provided for 
their hour of agony and distress. 

“Jack,” courteous at most times, is always so 
to the ship surgeon. He holds in most childish 
dread the cunning implements of his craft, and 
would rather face the enemy, or any nautical dis- 
aster, than the ship surgeon armed with the 
most delicate lancet, to make a puncture however 
trivial. Strong men, otherwise bold as heroes, 
shrink from the most trifling operation, when in- 
troduced into the “doctor’s cabin;” and I could 
cul to mind many strange instances of “ Jack’s” 
odd dread of the surgeon’s weapons, and his pre- 
ference to personal operation with razor-blade or 
penknife. I once had an opportunity of seeing the 
effects of this peculiarity of “Jack's” character. A 
collection of matter, deeply seated in the hand, de- 
manded immediate release by free incision. “Jack” 
strenuously refused to submit, but attempted an 
operation with a razor blade, which, being ineffec- 
tual, caused him ultimately to lose two fingers ! 

Thus, in readiness for ailments or accidents, the 
ship surgeon traverses the deep. Happy is it 
when no pestilence breaks out during a voyage. 
But day or night may call upon him, and present 
to his notice such emergencies as demand the 
greatest cunning of his art. All eyes will be upon 
him then, for he is the rock whereon their hope 
is built. Neither blue lamp nor red lamp hang 
symbolically over his door; but in the hour of need, 
gentle women and strong men know where their 
voices will be heard and answered. 








SURGEON. 


Far out at sea, too, the solitary ship may ] 


F reich 10ist 
her signals and demand his aid. 


The wounded 


and disabled revive when they hear that the 
welcome sail is in sight, bearing the aid without 
which they might perish, and hope returns ag 
they behold the small boat lowered in answer 
to their cry of distress borne across the waters, 


FEMALE CAPRICE; OR, THE THREE 
WIVES. 
[Concluded from page 335.] 
Squme OLprieLD and his wife Catherine were 
hearty, handsome, elderly couple, who had toiled up 
the hill of life together successfully, and were nov, 
as the poet expresses it, going down it hand in 
hand, a kindly, honest, loving pair. After the firsi 
grectings were over, Catherine rallied her daughter, 
as mothers will do sometimes, on the fact of mak- 


| ing herself scarce at the parental homestead; but, 
; on Emma’s attempting to apologize, kindly added, 


“Oh, I know how it is, my dear child; a young 
wife has something else to do than to be always 


| running after her old mother.” 


“That is how the world wags, wife,” said the 
squire; “she must leave father and mother, as the 
holy writing saith: but you think of us often, my 
child, I am sure.” 

So they seated themselves to the amply spread 
breakfast-table; and, the old gentleman declaring 
that his long walk had made kim both thirsty and 
hungry, poured out a glass of wine for each of the 
party, and proposed “many happy returns of the 
day.” 

Now, it occurred simultaneously to our young 
couple, that many returns of such a morning as 
they had passed together would not be desirable; 
but instead of keeping this consciousness to them- 
selves, and accomplishing a silent reconciliation, 
Alfred raised his glass with a trembling hand, and 
the more impulsive Emma was obliged to put her 
own down on the table again while she wiped her 
eyes. This action did not escape the notice of the 
worthy old man. 

“What is this?” asked he; “have I offended? 
My son-in-law, you look embarrassed, and Emma 
is in tears: what has happened ?” 

Alfred, finding that the whole matter must come 
out, motioned to Hal to leave the room, and tried 
to explain: “It is a little matter not worth men- 
tioning; only my Emma is a little too obstinate.” 

Unfortunate young man! it certainly might be 
said of him, on this particular morning, that he 
could not open his mouth without “ putting his 
foot in it.” His remark re-opened the flood-gates 
of his wife's grief, who declared that she had 
struggled against it in vain, but the sense of injus- 
tice in being styled obstinate, capricious, and per 
verse, was more than she could bear. 

Great was the confusion amongst that small 
breakfast party. The father said,‘ Hist! old wile, 
do not meddle in young folk’s quarrels ;” but the 
mother opined that perhaps, if they were to hear 
exactly how matters stood, something satisfactory 


; might be accomplished in the way of arlitratio2. 
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So the point was yielded, and Alfred was requested 
to tell his story. When it was ended, the young 
wife appealed: “There, mother ! there, father! now 
you hear him ; you can tell if I have ever been 
perver'se. es 

“ Well, child,” said the old man, with a mischie- 
yous twinkle in his eye, and a studied hesitation, 
“ well—perhaps—no.” 

“ Now, husband,” interposed Catherine, “ you do 
Emma wrong; she never was perverse. Be easy, 
dear child, do not vex yourself, it will soon be all 
right again.” 

“Ah, but he still insists that I shall say the 
words,” sobbed Emma. 

« Ah, my son, is it so?” asked the mother, with 
the faintest shade of anger in her tone. 

“Pray let the matter rest,” said the son. 

“Let me beg of you not to spoil my breakfast,” 
said Squire Oldfield, good-humouredly; “ youare a 
little simpleton, Emma; and you, my son, will find 
it as well to overlook a little self-will in a young 
bride. She will soon cure herself of it, like my 
old wife there; you see she exercises no contradic- 
tion, she fulfils my slightest wish ; and if I were to 
ask her to say, ‘ Very good, the table is set,’ she 
would say it at once.” 

“Indeed I would not, though,” said the elderly 
dame, rather sharply. 

“What! not if I were to ask you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

« Ah, wife, you are not in earnest; you would 
actually refuse me ? 

“T would.” 


“Pray let us talk of something clse,” said 
Alfred. 


“No,” said the father, “ I wish the matter clearly 


understood. Dear Catherine, just say once, ‘ Very 
good, the table is set.’ ” 

“No,” stoutly replied the dame. 

The old man coaxed, reasoned, and at last be- 
came angry. ‘Now this is beyond a joke: will 
you set a bad example to your daughter by your 
perverseness 2” 

“The old story,” exclaimed Catherine ; “ the men 
always stand by each other when the question is the 
subjection of women. Even the father takes part 
against his own daughter.” 

“I take no one’s part but my own,” replied the 
accused; “what my daughter discusses with her 
husband is not my concern; it is with you that I 
have to do, and I desire you to say those words.” 

“How can you ask anything so foolish of your 
wife ?” 

“That is not the question, dame ; I make this 
Tequest as a test of obedience, just as Gessler hung 
up his hat for the Swiss to salute.” 

“And because the hat was made the subject of 
an absurd, foolish, and degrading command, there- 
fore the Swiss rose up against their tyrants.” 

“ And we,” chimed in Emma, “ we may also haye 
our Opinions, for we are wives, not slaves.” 

This very logical deduction from the example of 
the Tyrolese seems to have inspired fresh courage 
in her who originated it; and the two ladies burst 
forth into a double attack regarding the Turkish 
dispositions of their husbands, with the sentiment, 





“women never shall be slaves,” which they sus- 
tained long after the enemy’s fire had been silenced; 
the younger lady winding wp with the declaration, 
* Unreasonable commands we never will obey, will 
we, dear mother?” and the elder confirming the 
matter with a resolute “ Never, never, never!” like 
the double bar at the end of a noisy piece of music. 

Victory being now decidedly in favour of the two 
wives, what could the husbands do but propose 
terms of surrender ? 

“This is a pretty business,” said the son-in-law; 
“now we have the whole sex down upon us: what 
shall we do ?” 

“Dear son,” replied the squire, “do as you 
please ; I cannot permit my breakfast to be spoiled, 
for if I lose my breakfast I get no appetite for my 
dinner, and so all goes wrong for the day.” 

“Only we must not yield,” suggested the 
younger. 

“ Well, this is a strife in which no man ever yet 
gained anything,” replicd the more experienced 
elder. “I foolishly allowed myself to get angry ; 
but now my equanimity is restored, and——in fact, 
I want my breakfast.” 

While this conversation was going on in under- 
tones, what were the victorious party whispering 
to each other? Were they exulting in their 
triumph? Not at all; anda perhaps, if they had 
been asked, they would have confessed that victory 
in a battle of words with a husband is only second 
to a defeat. “If I could have guessed it would 
have come to this, I would have taken the joke at 
once,” said Emma; “I wish I had done what Alfred 
asked me, but now it is too late.” 

* You have at least shown him,” said the sym- 
pathising mother, “that you have a will of your 
own, and that is something! I shall astonish my 
old man too; it will be long before I make friends 
with him again.” 

“You will stand by me, dearest mother ?” 

* You may be sure of that, my child.” Emma 
sighed; perhaps she wished her mother to give 
a different answer, but she did not say so. 

“We had better give in,” said the old gentleman 
to his son-in-law, looking very hard at the good 
things on the table. 

“But what is to become of our honour ?” asked 
Alfred. 

* Bah !” cried the old man, “it is a disagreeable 
thing to yield, and so it is said to touch the honour. 
Let us put an end to it!” 

“ Listen, children,” continued the kind old man, 
turning and speaking aloud to his wife and daughter 
laughing; “you are a little too steadfast in your 
resolutions. I must now strengthen myself by 
some breakfast, to carry on the battle; happily, 
the table is set, and one has nothing to do but to 
enjoy the repast.” So saying, the old man sat 
down, and began to attack the substantial meal 
before him. 

“Dear mother, shall we not also 
blingly suggested Emma. 

“Yes, yes, of course, we must not lose our 
breakfast :” so the three sat down to the table, for 
Alfred had slipped out of the room when the old 
man had begun his speech. He shortly returned, 


?” trem- 
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however, holding in his hand two handsome shawls, 
with which he approached his now thoroughly 
humbled bride. 

“Dear little wife,” said he, “accept a peace 

fering from my hands. I acknowledge that our 
quarrel was entirely my own fault; and as a proof 
of my consciousness of guilt, I beg you will take 

your choice of one of these shaw]s’ unfolding and 
displaying them as he spoke. 

Emma scarcely looked up, and when she did 
raise her eyes, they were full of toors—not such 
tears as she had shed an hour before, but proceed- 
ng from a very different source, which the reader 
guess. She wished to avoid maki ing her 
choice, and begged that Alfred would not ask her 
j,ow ; but he persisting, in his own determined and 
perverse way, “ Choose, little one, choose,” the vic- 
torious wife silently pointed to one of the shawls, 
which the vanquished husband cheerfully placed 
round her shoulders; and indeed, to those who had 
not witnessed the progress of the battle, it would 
have appeared that the victory and defeat were in 
exactly the reverse quarters from what we know 
them to have been. 

“T have come three parts of the way to mect 
you, little wife “ 

What could the little wife do but answer the 
appeal by hiding her half-crying, half-laughing face 
on her husband’s shoulder, and whispering in his 
car, “ Very good—the table is set!” 

So peace was declared between those who, we 
hope, never allowed it to be again disturbed; and 
Catherine scemcd meditating how best to follow 
her daughter’s example. Looking admiringly at | 
the other shawl, she laid her hand cn her husband's | 
shoulder with the familiar words: “Old man!” 

“ Well ?” 

“Sec now, there is yet another shawl: 
not be reconciled to me too 2” 

“With a shawl? nay, I cannot afford it.” 

“ But consider,” urged Catherine. 

“ Old wife, I hope you are more reasonable; a 
young bridegroom may make it up with his bride | 
by bringing her a peace-offering; when he is as old 
as I am, he will do sono longer.” 

Hal and Bettina were now busy in attendance as 
the breakfast proceeded ; the maiden took every 
opportunity of turning her back upon, her fellow 
servant, he all the time watching her with looks of 
entreaty, but there was no sign ‘of yielding in that 
quarter. 

Alfred gaily addressed his favourite servant as 
he stood behind him: “Ts it all right now between 
you and Bettina?” but the answer was given in 
profound melancholy: “No, sir, no; she will never 
give in.’ 

“Bettina must say 
“she is the cause of 
must say them.” 

“Tt is true,” said the old lady; “now, Bettina, 
you must say them before us all as a punishment. 

Say the words after me—‘ Very good—the table is 
set?” 

The laughter that followed puzzled the old 
lady, who at first did not perceive that she now 
for the first time had said the words herself, 
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THE TIVES. 
until her husband’s triumphant shout reached her 
ear: “You have said it at last, my wife!” 

Catherine joined in the laugh, and acknowl edged 
herself vanquished; and now it only remained for 
the still stubborn serving maiden to follow in the 
track. 

“Now, Bettina,” said her young mistress, “ 
your turn; you must do as we have done.” 
with much confusion Bettina turned 
Hal’s entreating looks, and declared 
possible. 

“Do vou know that I have arranged ey 
for your wedding in three weeks ?” 
indulgent mistress. 

“Very good,” demurely answered the maide 
as if it did not signify much. 

“ Well, well, you have said it half, 
rest,” was the universal chorus. 

Bettina finding she had now no supporters, and 
perhaps liking the prospect of the marriage in 
three weeks, after the long years of courting between 
Hal and hersclf, took the courage of despair, 
muttered hastily “ The table is set,” and, throwing 
her apron over her Mashing face, fairly ran away. 

Reader, this simple, trivial story, perhaps you 
will call it, has its moral so forcibly presented all 
through the course of it, that I need add none. 
But I willremind you of the severe things written 
in the book we all reverence, concerning a certain 
“ittle member,” only quoting these w ords by way 
of conclusion, “ Behold, how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth!” Quite in the spirit of this text 
are the lines of one of our most musical 
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* Alas! how slight a cause can move 
lissensions between hearts that love, 
ifearts that the world in vain had tric: 
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That stood the sea when waves 
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:D by circumstances to embrace the profes 
of arms, an honourable ambition led him to aspire 
to the highest distinction in it. By dint of severe 
epplicatoon he obtained a complete mastery of the 
artofwar. Nature had pre-eminently endowed him, 
among other military gifts, with a talent 
In youth he delighted to marshal his mimic 
lions, and fight the battles of Napoleon over again. 
This gift was improved by study. So familiar was 
he with the evolutions of great commandcrs, t! 
whatever combination was required during 
events of the day, he could at once call to mind, 
for his own guidance, the course they had pursed 
under similar circumstances. Hence, he was never 
staggered by any difficulty, however unexpect d 
and was prepared for every emergency. He pos- 
sessed whet was considered by Napoleon—whose 
maxims were his favourite manual—the first quali- 
fication of a general, “aclcarhead.” His percayes 
was quick, and he possessed the peculiar quality 0 
judging soundly while he thought rapidly. Amidst 
the din and confusion of battle he was, if pos ssible, 
more ccol, collected, and imperturbable than in ordi- 
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nary cireumstances, and, though often taciturn in 
society, Was remarked to be chatty and cheerful 
under fire. The most prominent feature in his 
military character was his self-reliance. He cour- 
teously accepted the advice and suggestions of 
others, though his inferiors, but he never doubted 
fora moment the soundness of his own decision, 
and he was thus enabled always to act with vigour 
and promptitude. 

He was, in Carlyle’s phrase, an “carnest man,” 
and he possessed in a singular degree the power of 
communicating his own earnestness to others. His 
enthusiasm infected all those under him, and there 
was no danger his men would not encounter when 
animated by the clear tones of his voice ora glance 
of his eagle eye. Every man felt that he was act- 
ing under the eye of a master spirit, whose appro- 
pation, from being rarely and never undeservedly 
bestowed, was the most valuable reward he could 
desire. The unbounded confidence which his sol- 
diers felt in him inspired them with confidence in 
themselves. ven at the most difficult crisis, he 
exhibited an example of serenity and calmness which 
\uoyed up and inspirited others. Though by nature 
ofa fiery temper, he had acquired, under the influ- 


habit, a spirit of self-control which nothing could 
disturb. His personal endurance of hardships was 
mflinching; and nothing served more to attach the 
men to him, in spite of his stern uncompromising 
character, than the constant evidence that the self- 
(denial he exacted of others he invariably practised 
himself. Always a strict, and sometimes a stern 
diseiplinarian, by some he was deemed to err in 
jeing too severe in his exactions from those under 
hiscommand. Yet, if he did not spare them when 
‘uty required the sacrifice, neither did he spare him- 
self; and no general ever took greater precautions 
to husband the strength of his soldiers, or to pre- 
vent a needless waste of life, or more diligently 
strive to alleviate their sufferings and improve their 
condition. As an instance of his rigid adherence to 
the rules of military discipline, it may be stated that 
ilthough his son, Lieutenant Havelock, as Sir James 
Outram remarked, had afforded valuable assistance 
tothe General in the operations of the 16th and 
i7th, and was severely wounded on the latter day, 
lis father never mentioned him in his despatch with 
the rest of his staff, and would not permit his name 
to be entered in the list of casualties, because he 
was not then officially released from the surgeon’s 
list. Havelock never displayed any impatience of 
authority. ‘The implicit obedience he exacted from 
those under him, he unhesitatingly accorded to his 
own superiors. Hence, his orders were ever cheer- 
lully obeyed. 

In every military disposition, he always calculated 
the possibility of failure, and endeavoured to provide 
against it. He thus incurred, on some occasions, 
the charge of over-caution when anticipated diffi- 
culties did not arise. Yct few men have ever so 
thoroughly combined the utmost daring with the 
ttmost prudence. It was the rapidity and the dash 
fhis movements from Allahabad, when he followed 
upthe enemy without allowing them breathing-time, 
and beat them in nine fields in five weeks, that gay 





| him. 


oo 


the first check to the mutiny and turned the tide of 
events in our favour. It was remarked of him by 
one of the most distinguished of his subordinates, 
General Neill, that “nothing could be more admir- 
able or more instructive than the way in which he 
handled his troops.” The little army under his 
command, notwithstanding its defective organiza- 
tion, resembled a machine over which he had the 
most complete mastery, and which he worked with 
perfect ease. He did not, like his brother William, 
love danger for its own sake, but he manifested the 
greatest contempt for it when it was to be incurred 
in the execution of duty. His personal intrepidity 
in action was so prominent, that it was often said 
of him that there was little merit in his conrage, 
because he did not know what the quality of fear 
was. Yet, those who knew him intimately affirmed 
that the reverse was the case, and that this intrepid 
bearing was only another proof how completely a 
paramount sense of duty could overcome all consti- 
tutional tendencies. 

Regarding the higher and more important quality 
of moral courage, however, there could be no diver- 
sity of opinion. There was more moral courage in 


| assembling his men to read the Bible and to sing 
ence of religious principle, and by conscientious | 


psalms, amidst the jeers of his brother officers, than 
in leading them to storm a battery amidst the bul- 
lets of the enemy. It demanded more moral cou- 
rage to relinquish the advance on Lucknow than it 
required of personalcourage to face the greatest dan- 
gers in prosecuting it. In both cases he was ac- 
tuated by a predominant sense of duty. His moral 
courage was proof against any adverse opinion. 
When he felt himself in the path of right, every- 
thing else was a matter of indifference to him. He 
invariably maintained that if it were right to do a 
thing, it was right to face all its consequences. 
This sense of duty was the pole star of his course 
through life. He had brought himself so habitually 
to act under the influence of this high principle, 
that his private feelings, tastes, and inclinations, 
and his personal comfort and convenience, became 
entirely subordinate to it. He was not insensible 
to military distinction; he valued more than most 
men the honours earned by military virtue and suc- 
cess, but even the brightest prospects of the soldier 
were light when weighed in the balance of duty. 
This imparted to his character that high-minded- 
ness and elevation which gave him so great an as- 
eendancy over others. It was the conviction that 
he was a “man of principle” which gained for him 
the confidence of others, whether above or below 
him, quite as much as his high professional qualifi- 
cations. . 

Havelock’s religion underlay his whole character, 
of which it formed the stamina. For thirty-five 
years of his life religion was the ruling principle 
which pervaded his mind and regulated all his con- 
duct. It was this which enabled him to overcome 
the innate defects of his character, and to become 
distinguished for qualities which nature had denied 
In all circumstances he was the bold and 
unflinching champion of Christian truth, though 
he never obtruded his religious views on others. 


| The strength of his Christian character, aided by 
| his high mental endowments and his gregt con- 
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sistency of conduct, insured him the respect and 
esteem of those who slighted his religious feelings. 
His invariable dependence on Divine aid enabled 
him ¢o exhibit the greatest serenity and vigour in 
the midst of difficulties. It was his constant aim 
to adorn his religious profession, and to demon- 
strate that spiritual-mindedness was not incom- 
patible with the energetic pursuit of a secular call- 
ing—that a “ saint could bea soldier.” More than 
any other chief, did he appear to combine the great 
military talents of the generals of the Common- 
wealth with the fervour, though not the fanaticism, 
of their religious feelings ; and itis, perhaps, owing 
in a great measure to this identity of character, 
that the name of Havelock is so warmly cherished 
by his fellow-countrymen. . 
Havelock was a man of thought as well as action. 
His literary tastes were as strong as his military. 
He was well read in English literature, and more 
particularly in history. His English style was pure 
and classical, and his despatches were models of 
military composition. To his knowledge of the 
ancient classics, which he continued to cultivate 
through life, he added a fair acquaintance with 
French and Italian, acquired by study, and im- 
proved during his continental tour. He possessed 
a most retentive memory, great powers of reason- 
ing, aready wit, and a natural aptitude for criticism. 
His taste in youth was for poetry and the drama; 
as he advanced in years his partiality for literature 
was in a great measure confined to military history, 
which had the same claim for him in the last days 
of his life as it had in his boyhood. All his habits 
were regular and active. From the period of enter- 


ing the army, he was habitually an early riser, and 
he acquired to a remarkable degree the power of 
waking at a pre-determined moment, and of taking 


sleep at any time by snatches. He was not only 
temperate but abstemious, perhaps beyond thé 
bounds of prudence. His figure was slender, but 
well-knit, erect, and graceful; his height five fect 
six inches. His countenance was an index of his 
mind. His features were regular, the forehead 
high and broad, the nose aquiline, the chin well 
developed, and the eyes of piercing intensity. His 
voice was clear and powerful, and audible to a great 
distance—no small qualification in a general. Of 
his domestic virtues, as a devoted husband, an 
affectionate father, and a constant friend, no better 
evidence can be adduced than the letters which 
have been quoted in this volume. 

The report of Havelock’s early victories produced 
a burst of enthusiastic feeling through England. 
A bright ray of hope relieved the gloom of the 
mutiny; even the dreadful intelligence of the Cawn- 
pore tragedy was in some small degree alleviated 
by the report brought by the same mail, that the 
miscreant Nana Sahib had been routed, and Cawn- 
pore re-captured by Havelock. His name at once 
tlew through the land, and became familiar to every 
circle. ‘“ Nothing,” said one of the most popular 
journalists, “ surpasses, and few things can equal, 
his eight days’ incessant march to Cawnpore, his 
winning four victories in twice as many days, his 
terrific strides across a swampy region, blistered 
by the heats of the Indian midsummer, his succes- 
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sion of rapid and overpowering blows.” ag each 
successive mail brought news of fresh victories— 
his fifth, his seventh, his ninth, he became the ido] 
of the nation. The public eagerly inquired into his 
past history, and found that he was a man of great 
military endowments, who had been distinguished 
in many fights, but had till this time been repressed 
by the cold shade of adverse influences. Even his 
Methodism was deemed to brighten his renown. 
“We implicitly believe,” said an influential journal. 
ist, “that none fear men less than those who fear 
God most. No soldiers ever showed themselves 
more invincible than those who can pray as well 
as fight, nor have any swords proved more resistless 
than those wielded by the right hands that know 
their way throagh dog’s-eared bibles. This is eyi- 
dently a Christian warrior of the right breed.” 

His exploits became the theme of admiration jn 
every journal throughout the country. Meetings 
were at this period held in every considerable town, 
to organise auxiliary committees for the Indian 

Xelief Fund, and on every occasion, the name of 
Havelock was brought forward to stimulate exertion, 
and never was it mentioned without eliciting rap- 
turous applause.. Men of all ranks and classes, the 
statesman, the noble, the minister of religion, and 
above all, the middle class, who claimed him as their 
own, vied with each other in doing honour to the 
man who had so nobly maintained the honour of 
his country; and in six weeks the “neglected lieu- 
tenant” rose by national suffrage to the pinnacle 
of renown. 

On the 7th of January, while the nation was 
eagerly expecting some fresh achievement from the 
great hero whom God had raised up at a great crisis, 
the telegram from India announced that “General 
Havelock died on the 24th November from dysen- 
tery, brought on by exposure and anxiety.” The 
national hopes were at once quenched in death, and 
one common feeling of grief pervaded the whole 
land, from the royal palace to the humble cottage. 
There has been no example of so universal a mourn- 
ing since the death of Nelson. It was felt in every 
bosom that England had sustained the heaviest loss 
by the removal of one of her noblest sons. Every 
journal hastened to pay homage to his memory. In 
hundreds of discourses from the pulpit, on the suc- 
ceeding sabbaths, ministers of every denomination 
made this national bereavement the subject of" 
mournful comment. The most eminent statesmen 
of the day, without distinction of party, united in 
paying the tribute of their respect to the memory 
of the General. It was the tears of a nation which 
bedewed his grave. 

As long as the memory of great deeds, and high 
courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished 
amongst his countrymen, so long will Havelock’s 
lonely tomb in the grave beneath the scorching cast- 
ern sky, hard by the vast city—the scene alike o 
his toil, his triumph, and his death—be regarded as 
one of the most holy of the many spots where 
our patriot soldiers lie.* , 





* “Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B.,” by 
John Clark Marshman, London, Longman, Green, Longman, and 


Roberts. 








